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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS . 


Threatened strike at two important Chilean copper mines postponed from April 6 


to April 25. Prime Western zinc sold by Mexican producer on basis of 19*4c., f.a.s. 


Gulf ports. Domestic zinc firm. Foreign lead unsettled. 


GENERAL 

The resignation of Charles E. Wilson, head of the mobili- 
zation program, over the wage dispute in the steel in- 
dustry was interpreted as pointing to another general 
rise in costs. There is hope that a steel strike will be 
averted by price relief 

Second-quarter free world production of tungsten will 
increase 20%, IMC reports. Price trend abroad easier 


COPPER — 24'ec., Valley (export 27'2c.) 


Interest centered in developments in Chile. Workers at 
Anaconda’s Chuquicamata and Potrerillos mines have 
agreed to postpone a strike to allow more time for nego- 
tiation of a new contract. Between the threat of a work 
stoppage and the difficulties over a new agreement with 
the Chilean Government, the outlook for copper every- 
where is most uncertain. IMC has reduced its alloca- 
tions to the free nations for the second quarter slightly 


The British raised their selling basis for the UK £4 
per long ton, effective April 1. The upward revision ab 


} 


sorbs generally higher costs 


LEAD — 19c., N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 18%2-19¢.) 


The usual monthly dip in sales has come into the market 
and transactions for the week declined to 6,063 tons 
igainst 9,105 tons in the preceding week. Continued un- 
settlement in the foreign division tends to make buyers 
a little cautious. Current consumption remains high 


Receipts of lead in ore and scrap by smelters in the 
United States during February totaled 49,352 tons 
against 42,078 tons in January and 31,222 tons in 
Dece mber 


Lead-base scrap is still moving in good volume 


ZINC — 19*'ec., East St. Louis (foreign 19'2-20c.) 


Interest centered in a “switching” operation involving 
a fair tonnage of domestic and foreign Prime Western 
zine on the basis of 194ec. This brings down the price of 
foreign zinc to approximately the domestic ceiling, al- 
though all sellers in the foreign market have not yet 
recognized this figure as a general quotation on export 


business. European producers have been shading prices 


and it was reported that Belgi: tal actually sold on 


the 1942 basis 


Prime Western zinc continues in good demand here and 
producers regard the price as firm at 19%ec., East St 
Louis. However, there was nervousness over the pos- 
sibility of a strike in the steel industry 


TIN — $1.21's, N. Y. 


Bolivian producers, at meetings held during the week 
held out for a higher price than that at which tin was 
obtained from other sources. However, a settlement is 
likely in the near future 

March sales of tin by RFC to domestic consumers totaled 


3,820 long tons, against 3,967 tons in February. The 
quotation here was maintained on the basis of $1.21% 


QUICKSILVER — $207-$210, N. Y. 
Traders reported a quiet market, but there was no 
selling pressure and quotations on spot remained un 


changed. On forward metal the price could have been 


shaded 


SILVER — 88c., N. Y. (London 77d.) 


Authorities on silver look for no marked change in 
price situation. Quotations here and in London 
mained unchanged 


E&MJ AVERAGE PRICES — MARCH, 1952 
Copper, domestic, refinery 24.200 
Copper, export, refinery 27.425 
Lead, common, New York 19.000 
Lead, common, E. St. Louis 18.800 
Silver, New York, per oz 88.000 
Silver, London, per oz 77.000 
Sterling exchange, “checks 279.738 
Zinc, Prime Western, E. St. Louis 19.500 
Tin, New York, “Straits” 121.500 
Tin, New York, 99 (e) 120.500 
Gold, per oz., U.S. price $35.000 
Quicksilver, N.Y., per flask, 76-lb $207.000 
Antimony, New York, boxed (d) 53.350 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 50.000 
Antimony, boxed, f.o.b. Laredo 50.500 
Platinum, refined, per oz $90.000 
Cadmium (a) 255.000 
Cadmium (b) 267.500 
Cadmium (c) 280.000 
Cobalt, 97 grade 240.000 
Aluminum, 99°, ingot 19.000 
24.500 
56.500 


Magnesium, ingot 
Nickel (f) 


a Average based nm producers’ quotatior ' Average of pro 
and platers quotation € Average of quotation on specia 
ad) Domestic, 5 tons or more but less thar 


e for tin contained 


arload 





























The Maytag Company 
Uses Federated Aluminum Ingot 


The Maytag Company is one of the world’s largest producer-users of 





aluminum castings. It uses about 23 million pounds a year at peak 
production all cast in Maytag’s own foundries 

Quality of product and speed of manufacture are essential factors 
in Maytag’s continuing success, To be sure of realizing these objectives 
consistently, Maytag has used Federated aluminum ingot for many 
vears, In fact, the special alloy supplied to the manufacturer is the 
result of the combined efforts of Maytag engineers and Federated 
research metallurgists 

The confidence and success that comes from using only the best 
materials can be yours, too, See Federated first for aluminum and 
magnesium alloys, for brasses and bronzes, hardeners, oxidizers 
for help with any non-ferrous foundry problem 
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An industry standard sample for met- 
aliurgical chrome ore has recently been 
established through a cooperative study 
by several of the leading metallurgical, 
commercial, and chemical laboratories. 
The careful analysis of the ore, contain- 
ing 50.96% CreOs, for chromic oxide, 
iron, silica, alumina, and magnesia has 
filled a need of the industry for a ref- 
erence standard having a chromic oxide 
content higher than that of the chrome 
refractory containing 36.97%CreO; now 
obtainable from the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Portions of the sample and copies of 
the analysis certificate are available 
without charge to industrial and com- 
mercial laporatories directly concerned 
with chrome ore analysis, upon applica- 
tion to Merton H. Davey, Andrew S 
McCreath & Son, Harrisburg, Pa 

The sample was prepared by thorough 
mixing of a finely ground sample of 
Turkish chrome ore. After preliminary 
tests for chromic oxide and iron on sev- 
eral portions of the sample by two lab- 
oratories had established its uniformity 
samples were distributed to the cooper- 
ating laboratories for analysis. The an- 
alyses were correlated and the analysis 
certificate prepared by the Research 
Laboratories of the Mutual Chemical 
Company of America, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Laboratories participating in the anal- 
yses were 

Booth, Garrett, & Blair, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Canadian Refractories, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 

E. J. Lavino & Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Ledoux & Co., New York, N. Y 

Andrew S. McCreath & Son, Harris- 
burg, Pa 

Mutual Chemical Company of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, Md. 

Ohio Ferro-Alloys Co., Philo, O., and 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Standard Bank of South Africa, Jo- 
hannesburg, Union of South Africa 

Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corporation of America, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Details of the preparation of the 
sample, and a general review of current 
analytical procedures and results on 
chrome ore, are contained in a paper 
which has been prepared for publica- 
tion by Winslow H. Hartford, research 
supervisor, Mutual Chemical Company 
of America. 

oe 


Custom Smeliters Granted 
Price Relief by OPS 


Smelters and refiners who process 
copper, lead and zinc ores and concen- 
trates for others may adjust their ceiling 
prices for service charges to reflect cer- 
tain added costs incurred since July 1, 
1951, in accordance with contracts en- 
tered into before Jay. 26, 1951, or re- 
newed since then upén the same terms, 
the Office of Price Stabilization an- 
“ounced March 27 

Also, new contracts or contract re- 
newals under new terms may reflect 
added costs incurred since July 1, 1951, 
but ceilings must be in line with charges 
in effect before Jan. 26, 1951 

Allowing increases in these service 
charges will have no effect upon the 
price of refined lead, copper, or zine or 
upon the general level of prices, OPS 
said. The ceilings for refined metals re- 
mains subject to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation (GCPR) and are unaf- 
fected by this change in the servicing 
charge 

Some smelters and refiners, in addi- 
tion to treating ores and concentrates 
for their own account, conduct a custom 
smelting and refining service for other 
producers, Large tonnages are handled 
in this manner under long term con- 
tracts with escalator clauses to reflect 
any changes in cost for certain ex- 
penses involved in performing the ser- 
vice, such as labor, fuel and supply 
items. The rate of profit under such 
contracts is a fairly constant factor. Be- 
fore today's action, these changes could 
not be reflected in the service charge 
ceiling established under GCPR. 

The principal custom smelting and 
refining companies have been subject 
to substantial direct wage increases 
which have been made retroactive to 
July 1, 1951, resulting in increased costs 
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that cannot be absorbed in the limited 
earnings margin provided in these long 
term contracts, OPS said. Today's ac- 
tion gives these companies price relief 
to cover such wage increases. 

While the tonnage handled under 
these contracts is large, the number of 
contracts is relatively small and can be 
readily checked by OPS. 

The action is covered by Supplement- 
ary Regulation 94 under GCPR, ef- 
fective April 1, 1952. 


. 
Byproduct Sulphuric Acid 
Production of byproduct sulphuric 
acid at copper and zinc plants in 1951 
totaled 825,073 tons (basis 100% acid), 
up 10% over 1950, the Bureau of Mines 
reports. Production from the sulphide 
ores during the last five years, in tons: 
Copper Zine 
Plants (a) Plants 
167 126,494 598,703 
1948 111,967 529.478 
ise 96.344 476.932 
1950 131,342 609.571 740,913 
1951 189.125 635.948 625,073 
(a) Includes acid produced at a lead 
smelter. Excludes acid made from pyrites 
concentrates in Montana and Tennessee 


Totals 
725,197 
641,445 
573.276 


In addition to the byproduct sulphuric 
acid shown in the table, some of the zinc 
plants covered produced the following 
quantities from native sulphur: 1947, 
266,104 tons; 1948, 233,099; 1949, 130,592; 
1950, 243,743; and 1951, 261,106 tons, Sul- 
phur consumed to make the foregoing 
quantities was: 1947, 93,460 tons; 1948, 
80,365; 1949, 44,525; 1950, 84,249; and 
1951, 88,091. No sulphur was used at 
copper plants that produce byproduct 
acid 

. 


Chile's Copper Production 


During December, Chile produced 
34,183 tons of copper, against 34,752 tons 
in November and 36,711 tons in October 
Production in 1951 totaled 396,888 tons, 
which compares with 380,801 tons in 
1950, the American Bureau of Metal Sta 
tistics reports 

. 


Vacuum Metals Corp. 


The National Research Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., announced the activation 
of its wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Vacuum Metals Corp. This company 
was formed to undertake the commer- 
cial exploitation of developments aris- 
ing from research activities in the met- 
allurgical field. At present it will engage 
in the production of gas-free metals and 
alloys. Enlarged facilities have raised 
the capacity to produce these products 
to more than 5 tons a day. 
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Harrison M. Lavender 


Harrison M. Lavender, director and 
vice president of the Phelps Dodge 
Corp., died at his home in La Jolla, 
Calif., March 21. He was in his 62d year 

On March 1, Mr. Lavender was re- 
lieved of his duties as general manager 
of the company's mining division, and 
Charles R. Kuzell, assistant general 
manager, was appointed to that post 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.c.b 
New York, unless otherwise specified 


ALUMINUM~—Per \b., base price, f.0.b 
shipping point: 30 Ib. ingot, 99% plus, 
19c., in pigs, 18c 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 194c.; 99.8%, 20c.; 
99.85%, 21c.; 99.9%, 22c 


ANTIMONY - Per \b., 993% grade 

Domestic Domesti 

Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 

New York Laredo 
Mareh 27 53 350 50 000 
March 24 53 350 50 000 
March 29 53 350 50 000 
March 31 53 350 50 000 
April 1 53.350 SO 000 
April 2 53 350 30 000 

(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 

jess than carload (b) In bulk, carload, fob 
Laredo, boxed one-half cent extra 


BISMUTH ~ Per \b., 


CADMIUM - Per Ib., delivered 

Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

March 27 255 $2.80 
March 28 2.55 2.80 
March 29 2.55 2.80 
2.80 
2 80 
2.80 


in ton lots, $2.25 


a) Special shapes to piaters 


CALCIUM~—Per Ilb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05 


CHROMIUM-Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.12; contract $1.07 per Ib. (Us- 


} 


ally sold as chrome-metal 


rondelles or granules 

, rs, $2.40: in 100 
b. containers, $2.42; | than 100 It 
yntainer ri t b N. ¥ 


ht t 


COLUMBIUM-—N quotation Pricing 
inder prevailing conditior subject t 


special terms.” 
GERMANIUM~Per 
INDIUM. Per oz. tv 


GNESIUM—Per 

t, ingots (4x6 in.), 99.8 percent, car 
load lots, 244c.; 100 Ib. or more, Le. 
26'c Extruded sticks, carload lots, 324c 
100 Ib. or more, Lc], 344c 
MANGANESE.Per |b. Minimum 96 
percent Mn, maximum 2 percent iron, 
carload lots, bulk, 29c.; packed in cases 
Bic 

Electrolytic manganese 99.9 percent 

Mn, 28¢ 
MOLYBDENUM~—Per ib 
$3.00 
NICKEL. Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price 
56ic. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 52%c, per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff 


OSMIUM - Per oz., $200, nominal 
PALLADIUM - Per oz. troy, $24 


PLATINUM. Per oz. troy, $90 on whole- 
sale lots; $93 on sales to consumers 


b. f.o.b. producer's 


carload lots 


99 percent 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib. 
$207@$210. 

RADIUM —Per mg. radium content, 
$20@$25, as to quantity 

RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$93 


SELENIUM — Per Ib. $3.00@$3.50 for 
black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure 
SILICON — Per \b., minimum, $7 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20c 

SODIUM Per lb. carload lots, in 
drums, 164c.; less than carioad lots, 17c 
TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143. Discounts 
on volume business. 

TELLURIUM ~— Per lb., $1.75 
THALLIUM — Per Ib., $12.50 
TITANIUM ~ Per Ib., 99.3% plus, $5 
TUNGSTEN ~— Per Ib., 98.8 percent min- 
imum 1,000 Ib. lots, $6.00 Hydrogen 
reduced tungsten, 999 percent plus 
$7.75. Ceiling prices 

ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7 to 
$8, according to quantity 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated 
ANTIMONY ORE~Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $4.25@$4.50 
58 to 60 percent $4.50@$4.75; 60 to 65 
percent, $6.25@$6.50 
BERYLLIUM ORE ~— Per unit of BeO 
contained 10 to 12% f.o.b. mine, Colo 
rad yminal. North Carolina, $34@$37 

Imported ore, basis 10 BeO, $36.50 

r unit, cif. US. ports 
‘HROME ORE-Per 

to penalties if guarantees are not 
ears New York, Philadelphia 


et 


long ton, dry bas 


$44.00 $46 
») $40 Of si2 om 
>) $22 00 $33.00 

r Transvaal 
no ratio $34 00. @$35 OF 
no ratio $27 00 @$28 06 


». 3 to 1 ratio, lump $54@$55 


44 Y 2.5 to 1 ratio. lump a) $32.00 


*) Nominal t 
COBALT ORE — Per Ib. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont 
depending on grade 


MANGANESE ORE ~ Business placed 
during week on nearby ore within the 
range of prices quoted. The threat of a 
steel strike has caused buyers to pull 
out of the market on forward business 
Indian ore was unchanged at $1.22 to 
$1.27 per long ton unit of Mn, cif. US 
ports, duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn 
nearby positions 


Corrected 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources the quotations sare nom- 
inal at 90 to 95c., c.if. duty extra 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c., f.0.b 
mines 


TANTALUM ORE — Per lb. TagOs. 
$2.00@$2.25 for 546@60% concentrate. 


TITANIUM ORE — Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 595% TiOs, fob. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concer - 
trate, K@7c., nominal 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, domestic concentrates of known 
good analysis, basis 60%: Ceiling price 
established at $65, effective April 6 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $65, per unit, f.o.b. mine 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.o.b. mine 

London quotes 485s. per long ton unit 
or WOs, c.i.f. U.K. ports 


VANADIUM ORE — Per |b. V20s5 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.o.b. mine. 


ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 per- 
cent ZrOo, $47@$50 


Alloys 


BERYLLIUM-COPPER — Master alloy, 
4 percent beryllium, remainder copper, 
5 lb. ingot, $1.56 per pound of alloy; 
3 oz. ingot, $2.09 


FERROCHROMIUM Per Ib. of Cr 
High carbon (4 to 9%C) 65 to 69% Cr, 
lump, carloads, delivered Eastern zone, 
21%c.; low carbon, 304c 


FERROCOLUMBIUM -— Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50@55 percent, $4.90 


FERROMANGANESE — Per gross ton 
78@82 percent, $185, seaboard 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc — Per |b 
of Mo contained, f.o.b., shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55@65 percent Mo 
$1.32: calcium molybdate (CaO MoO;) 
$1.15; molybdic trioxide (MoO), bagged 
$1.13, canned, $1.14 


FERROPHOSPHORU'S — Per gross ton 
18 percent P, $58.50; electrolytic, 24 per- 
cent, $75, f.o.b. Alabama and Tennessee 


FERROSILICON — Per Ib. of contained 
Si, Eastern zone: 50% grade, 12.40c.; 
15. 60c 


FERROTITANIUM — Per lb. of Ti con- 
tained, 20 to 25% max. 0.10% carbon, 
$1.40 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per Ib. of W con- 
tained, 75@80 percent W, $5.00 


FERROVANADIUM ~— Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 
Contract prices 


SILICOMANGANESE ~— Per |b. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight allow- 
ed, maximum 14% carbon, 9.9c 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, 19 to 21 
percent grade, $75, Palmerton, Pa 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12 to 15 percent 
Zr, 39 to 43 percent Si, 7c per Ib., bulk, 
carload lots; 35 to 40 percent Zr, 47 to 
52 percent Si 20.25c. per Ib 


75% grade 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («««) 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








C. G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 


ok * Sale ORES - METALS 


FLUORSPAR KYANITE ALLOYS 


MICA ILMENITE 


United States and Canadian Agents for 
B. N. Elias & Co. Ltd. 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. DV falypyp Brothers Jue 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y 70 PINE STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Pigee BOwling Green 9-1313 Cables: PHIBRO, N.Y 


CHROME ORES Tig 


MANGANESE ORES 
IRON ORES 
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From 1951 Company Reports — 


Aluminium Limited 


Canadian aluminum output reached 
a seven-year high in 1951, totaling 
446,000 short tons, as against 396,000 
short tons in 1950. Aluminium Limited 
last year had a consolidated net profit of 
$28,760,876 after taxes and all charges, 
which compares with $32,608,353 in the 
preceding year. Net profit per share in 
1951 was $7.03, against $8.77 in 1950 

Shipments of aluminum in all forms 
by consolidated subsidiaries of the com- 
pany totaled 434,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 401,000 metric tons in 1950 

Distribution of Canadian aluminum in 
ingot form to principal markets in the 
last three years, in metric tons 

1949 1950 195! 
United Kingdom 146,500 133,000 181.600 
United States 66 900 147,500 93,700 
Canada 52.500 60 000 78.500 
All other 48,100 37,800 48.900 
Totals 402,700 


114.000 378.300 


Present contracts with the United 
Kingdom will call upon the company to 
deliver a total of 1,010,000 metric tons 
of aluminum ingot during the four 
years commencing Jan. 1, 1952. Forward 
sales contracts have also been entered 
into with a number of industrial con- 
sumers in the United States. Total de- 
liveries contemplated by the latter con- 

® tracts are 246,100 metric tons in the 
S eight years from 1952 to 1959, with the 
) bulk of the deliveries prior to 1957 
Two major expansion programs are 
Pbeing conducted in Canada, the annual 
report said, one in the Province of 
Quebec and the other in British Co- 
lumbia 

The Quebec expansion program is de- 

» production at an 
500,000 


Ssigned to increa 
Searly date to approximately 
i metric tons a year 
The first phase of the project in Brit- 
ish Columbia provides for the installa- 
ition of 450,000 hp of generating capacity 
and the construction of 83,000 metric 
tons of annual ingot capacity. However, 
ithe long-term objective calls for capac- 
ity for producing 500,000 metric tons of 
aluminum a year at the West Coast 
project 
First production at aluminum from 
the British Columbia development is 
scheduled for early 1954, utilizing about 
300,000 hp 
Construction of new bauxite-mining 
facilities are proceeding in Jamaica and 
Los Islands of French West Africa 


U.S. Smelting Refining & Min'g 


Net operating profit of U.S. Smelting 
Refining & Mining Co. was $3,623,583 in 
1951, which compares with $1,721,024 in 
1950 

Production from the company’s Utah 
metal mines was at about the maximum 
rate consistent with economic operation 
of the properties. Substantial improve- 
ments in the handling and processing of 
materials at the Midvale plant have re- 
sulted in better operations and savings 
in costs 


All lead bullion produced at Midvale 
was refined at the East Chicago elec- 
trolytic refinery of the U.S.S. Lead Re- 
finery, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 

The company reports progress in its 
long-range program of building an oil 
operation to supplement income derived 
from mining 

The following production statistics in- 
clude materials recovered from custom 
ores but do not include bullion or other 
materials treated on a toll basis 

1950 1951 
202 806 180,312 
Silver, oz 2,393,998 2.729.546 
Lead, tons 3515 39.469 
Zine, tons 21,691 28,675 
Copper, tons 973 1,195 
Coal, tons 816,449 621.978 
Oil, bbis 60.808 188,932 


Gold, oz 


In addition to the products listed, U.S 
Smelting produced antimony, arsenic 
cadmium, and products of lesser im- 
portance 


inland Steel Co. 


If there are no additional! hostilities or 
work stoppages, it seems likely that as 
1952 progresses steel! shortages will dis- 
appear and all demands for both defense 
and civilian needs will be fully met, 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman, and 
Clarence B. Randall, president, informed 
stockhoiders of Inland Steel Co 

The company continued its policy of 
adding to its iron ore reserves in 1951 
through the purchase of a 50% stock in- 
terest in Pacific Isle Mining Co., oper- 
ating mines and concentrating plants on 
the Mesabi Range, Minnesota. Inland en- 
tered into a long-term contract to pur- 
chase the entire production of the com- 
pany. No drilling program was planned 
for the winter of 1951-52 at Steep Rock 
Lake, Ontario, as the previous years 
results are being studied to determine 
what further exploration work is re- 
quired 

o 





Pp 
Output of aluminum in Japan during 
January totaled 3,137 metric tons, which 
compares with 3,052 tons in December 
Consumption in January was estimated 
at 3,000 tons, including deliveries of 595 
tons for export 
* 


To Buy Australian Uranium 


Australian officials have accepted an 
offer from the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the sale of uranium ore from 
the Radium Hill field in South Australia 
The price to be paid is $3.50 a lb. of 
UsOx 

= 


Quebec's Asbestos Output 


Production of asbestos in the Province 
of Quebec during January totaled 75,007 
tons, which compares with 64,060 tons 
in December and 72,171 tons in January 
a year ago, the Quebec Department of 
Mines reports 


IMC Copper Supply Off 
3% in Second Quarter 


The supply of copper available in the 
second quarter for disposal to countries 
in the free world will be about 3% 
smaller than in the first quarter of 1952, 
the International Materials Conference 
announced last week. The suggested 
distribution for the April-June quarter 
totals 723,680 metric tons, against 744,680 
tons in the preceding quarter. The slight 
reduction resulted from an unexpected 
drop in output at some properties in the 
first-quarter period. Production is likely 
to increase in the second quarter 

Zine allocations were raised from 
487,650 metric tons in the first quarter to 
510,145 tons in the second quarter. Zinc 
production in the free world is expected 
to increase 20,000 tons in the April-June 
period 

IMC's committee 
said that its second quarter allocations 
make no provisions for stockpiling 
either copper or zinc 

Copper and zinc available for distri- 
bution in the second quarter under the 
IMC plan, by countries, in metric tons 


copper - lead-zine 


Copper Zinc 
Argentina 2,050 2,900 
Australia 150 14,500 
Austria 2.900 2,100 
Beigium-Luxembourg 600 500 
Braz 700 2.200 
Canada 30,600 000 
Chile 2.250 100 
Cuba 50 20 
Denmark 800 800 
Egypt 300 400 
Finland 400 200 
Formosa 70 

France 36.900 31,500 
French Africa 600 200 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of 9.550 2,000 
Greece 000 255 
India 550 6.500 
Indonesia > 20 
Ireland 3 100 
Israe 100 
Italy 23 500 
Japan 5 3,000 
Korea 

Mexico q 3.900 
Netherland B 000 
New Zealand 400 
Norway 3.600 
Pakistar 300 
Peru 300 
Philippines 5O 
Portugal 300 
Spain 700 
Sudar 

Sweder 75 600 
Switzerlan 5.2 2? 900 


Country 


Trieste 
Turkey s 300 
Union of South Africa . 5.000 
United Kingd 67,000 
United State 235,800 
Uruguay 100 
Yugoslavia 2,000 
Totals 723,680 510,145 
Chile, an important producer, again 
agreed to committee recommendations 
for distribution of 80% of production 
It reserved the 
right to dispose of the remaining ton- 
nage as it saw fit 


from its large mines 


Mount Lyell to Expand 


Mount Lyell, operating at Queens- 
town, Tasmania, has announced a large- 
scale expansion program for producing 
copper and byproduct sulphur 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN THE MARKETS 





(This is a feature of the first issue of each month) 


C. E. WILSON’S DEPARTURE from the post of chief 
mobilizer, like a stone dropped into a still pond, set a 
wave of rumor and speculation spreading in all direc- 
tions. Here's what the wave washed up in the metal 
market quarter. 


THERE'LL BE LESS OPPOSITION in government circles 
to the demands of those who favor subsidies to domestic 
miners, instead of higher prices for metals, as a means 
of increasing production. Wilson was noticeably soften- 
ing in recent weeks in his stand against a price increase 
for copper. The metal may still go up in price one of 
these days, but for reasons that are only remotely con- 
nected with supply and demand for copper 


NON-FERROUS MARKET MEN were looking beyond 
the steel situation this week toward the time when the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union would launch a 
drive to beat whatever wage increase is won by the 
CIO steelworkers. Delegates from unions holding con- 
tracts with Phelps Dodge, American Smelting, Kenne- 
cott, and Anaconda met in Denver recently and ap- 
proved a drive for a 25¢ package increase 

THIS WOULD PUT MINE, MILL well beyond the Steel- 
workers, and, lacking price relief, it would put many 
high-cost producers into the red. If Mine, Mill acts as 
tough as its leaders talk, it will mean labor troubles this 
year and renewed shortages of non-ferrous metals 

METAL ALLOCATIONS continue to increase. For the 
third quarter, steel, copper, and aluminum allocations 
are up 5%, 10%, , respectively. As things look 
now, these allocations should be increased substantially 


and 5* 


for the fourth quarter, or even sooner 


THE HARD FACT is that business just isn't soaking up 
all the metal it is getting right now. This is particularly 
noticeable in copper, long singled out as the most criti- 
cally short of the big-tonnage metals. The automobile 
industry isn’t taking all the copper it is entitled to, not 
because it wants to work off inventories of high-priced 

but because it has to work off 


metal, inventories of 


high-priced cars 


WHAT'S AHEAD is anybody's guess, but any discussion 
of the outlook, however soundly on charts and statistics 
it may be based, must come back to this point, that the 
consumer holds the key. If he (that’s you and me) goes 

out and buys things this spring, business will continue 

good; if he doesn't we're in for a slump. And the decisive 
factor in the consumer's attitude will be price 


COPPER should continue too in better supply, unless the 
industry is hit by strikes. Most threatening is the always- 
boiling situation in Chile, where nationalism, techno- 
logical problems, Communist dogma, and party politics 
never let a mine management get a good night's sleep 
A strike in Chile’s copper mines would cut off about 
35,000 tons of copper a month from the world’s supply 
Strike or no strike, there is almost certain to be some 

decline at least in Chile’s output as negotiations drag 

along 


CHILE'S PRICE for copper may go higher. Unable any 
longer to sell at fancy prices the 20% portion of the 
country’s output she reserves, Chile is attempting to 
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establish a 3342¢ price for all her copper. This would 
just about equal the average income she used to get 
from both official and “unofficial” markets. There is 
simply nothing to indicate whether or not Chile will 
get her wish, but it’s worth noting that a copper price 
increase, if it came, would come at a time when world 
demand is easing rather than tightening 


LEAD is in comfortable supply and the indication is that 
it will be for quite some time. Demand for the metal has 
picked up, but this reflects the belief of consumers that 
there will be no immediate drop in price, and that they 
may as well keep on buying 


STOCKPILING is in for discussion again. Having bought 
more than 100,000 tons of lead (from foreign sources) 
in recent months, the lead stockpilers must be getting 
somewhere within gunshot of their objective. If any 
more lead is bought thereafter, the basic law that put 
the stockpile in being will have to be changed. There's 
talk around Washington of using the metal stockpile@ 
as market stabilizers, but there's no present authority 
in the law to permit that 


ZINC SUPPLIES should increase steadily from here of 
to any amount required by demand. The IMC noted 
recently that 20,000 tons of new zinc would be added 
to supplies for the third quarter. New zinc orebodies ar@ 
turning up all over the world, the most outstanding 
being in North Africa, Tennessee, and the Pacific Northé 


west. Galvanizers still want more Prime Western thaw 


they can get, but diecasters have eased their demand 
for the higher grades of zinc. There is no indication o 


weakness in zinc’s price, but buyers are becoming cau4@ 
tious just the same 


SULPHUR WILL BE SHORT right on up through 1956, 
Informed opinion has it that supply will fall short « 

about 10% all through that period i 

estimate avoids the possibility that the Atomic Energy 


demand by 


Commission might go through with plans now unde® 
discussion that would use enormous quantities of acid] 
If the AEC goes ahead, sulphur will really be hard 
to get 


TITANIUM METAL INGOTS ought to be coming out of 
the old Basic Magnesium plant at Henderson, Nev., at a 
rate of 10 tons daily by the end of 1952. Using the Kroll 
Process, the plant now turns out about 1 ton daily of 


uutanium sponge 


THE NEW MICA-BUYING PROGRAM, announced re- 
cently by the government, isn't likely to make anyone 
rich despite the fancy prices for the top grades ($70 per 
lb. for No. 3, good stained block) 
high grade uranium ores, there just isn’t that kind of 


It's like the bonus for 


mica around, in any large quantity at least 


DOLLAR SHORTAGES ABROAD continue to plague 
those foreign like to obtain 
Western Hemisphere copper, lead and zinc. This need 
for dollars has brought out larger offerings from abroad 


consumers who would 


of antimony metal and antimony ore, tungsten ore, and 


varicus ferro alloys. The s:tuaticn could change should 


the U.S. make funds available for foreign aid 
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Metal Department 


ZINC BACHE & CO. 
A J 36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y 


Telephone Digby 43600 
TUNGSTEN | 
Tungsten Concentrotes, Tungsten Tin Concen 
trotes * Mixed Tungsten Ores * Tungsten To! 


ings, Scrap, Tips, Grindings * Tin Concent ates 


TIW — Tin Dross, Tin Furnoce Bottoms 
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E. & M. J. Weighted Index of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Prices 


100 is 
Lead, Zinc 


1940. 


for 1922-3-4 

MSiiver, Nickel, 
..79.22 1946. 

. 83.49 1947... 
86.80 1948 


(Copper, 
Aluminum) 
.. 110.06 
. 149.46 
. 168.38 
151.97 
. 156.42 
190.16 


1952 


193.83 
195.10 


1950... 


190.19 
190.18 
189.47 
187.19 
186.46 
186.15 
186.15 
193.21 
193.17 
193.17 


172.56 
179.83 
186.00 
187.05 


November 
December 





Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS—Cents per Ib. (base prices) 

Sheet Wire 
Yellow Brass 38.28 38.57 
Best quality brass 39.15 39.44 
Red brass 80 39.67 39 44 
Red brass 85 40.14 39 88 
Com‘! 41.13 40 84 
Gilding meta! 41.63 41.28 

a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per Ib. Special shapes, to 
platers, $2.80 


Rods 
a 322.65 
38 84 
38.84 
39.28 
40.24 
40 68 


bronze 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, 
wide, 41.63c. rolls 20 in 
39.71c Wire, bare 


mills 28.67@30.42c 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb. 
140 sq. ft. 24c 


over 20 in 
and under 


carload lots, f.o.b 


full rolled, 


MONEL METAL ~— Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 604c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 63)c. Rods, hot-rolled 584c 


NICKEL ~— Per lb 


cold-rolled, 77c.; 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 49.27c.; 18 percent, 51.91c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 51.49c.; 15 percent 
54.79c.; 18 percent 57.91c 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per Ib., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 60.20c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 60.45c.; 10 percent 67.33c 


ZINC — Per l\b., carload lots, f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 26ic.; ribbon 25c.; 
plates 254@26}., depending on size 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY ~— Per Ib., 
carload lots, delivered, 23.65c. to 24.15c., 
is No. 3“Zamac” grade 


(base prices sheets, 
rods, hot-rolled, 73c 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended March 22, 1952, 
was 18.13c. (US) per pound, f.ob 
finery, Monterrey, Mex 


re- 





DAILY PRICES OF METALS (e2m, quorarions) 





Straits Tin, 
New York 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 


121.500 


27.425 


Zinc 


Lead 


; St. Louis 





East 
St. Louis 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 


" New You 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 
19.000 


Average prices for ey He week ended March 29, are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 


24.200c.; export 
19.000c.: St. Louis |, 18.8000; St. Louis 


The sbove quotations are our appraisal of the 





All prices are in cents per 


and sinc quotations are based on 
prompt and future deliveries. tin quo 
tations are for prompt delivery only 
trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
vered basis: that is. delivered at consum 
As delivery charges very with the dest 
shown above are net prices et 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
land averege 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 
Our export quotation for copper refiects prices 
obtaining In the open market and is based on ss'e« 
in the foreign market reduced to the fob. refinery 
equivalent. Atlantic seaboard. On fas transactions 
we deduct ©.075c. for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.0.b. refinery quotation 
Quotations for copper are for ordinary formes of 


f.o.b. refinery 27.425c.; Straits tin, 121.500c.; New York lead, 


zinc, 19.500c.; and silver, 88 


wirebars and ingot bars Revised premiums on spe- 
cia! shapes. effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Stendard ingots 0 125¢ 
per pound: slabs, 0.375c. end up; cakes 0.425¢. and 
up. depending on weight end dimensions; billets 
1.35¢. and up ding on di si and que! 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125¢. to 0.15¢. per 
pound 

Quotations for sinc are for ordinary Prime West 
ern brands. Premiums obtaining over Prime Western 
sinc tn the East St Louis market on the following 
gredes, in cents per pound: Selected 0.10c.. Brass 
Special, 0 25c., Intermediate. 0 Se. High Grade rin 
sold on contract. delivered in the East and Middle 
West, commends « premium of 1.35¢. per pound 
over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western on 
Special High Grade the premium or differentia! ts 
1.50¢ per pound, effective — 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common grede 
and are based on sales of domestically refined mete! 
sold to domestic consume The differential on 
sales in the Chicego district ls 10 points under New 
York; for New England add 7% points to the New 
York basis Corroding grade commands « premium 
over common lead of 10 points 








Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


The daily New York silver quo 
tation reported by Handy & Har 
man is for silver contained in ores Mar -Apr 
and other unrefined silver bearing = 
materials. in cents and fractions ped 
a cent per troy ounce It is deter 28 
mined by Handy & Harman on the 9 
basis of actual sales of bar silve or 
999 fine in amounts of 50 00¢ sl 
ounces or more for nearby ceive l 
New York as reported daily by > 
ecvier suppliers, and is usually - 
ne quarter cent below the price 
paid for bh bar silver. this reduc 
bei Nowance to such sup 
ers for carrying Seems and 
marketir In addition to foreign silver 
tation pplies to dome 


ters the New York m 


Av erage 


the que 


¢ silver if such silver 


The Treasury's f 
domestic si 


urchase price of new 
ver was estabi'shed at 90 
ounce. 1000 fine. effective on Ju 1 
en amendment to the Silver Purchase Act 
6. 1939 


silver 


Sterling 

Exchange Silver 
“Checks New York 
$2.81 88.000 

281 88.000 

-_— Not & ; ed 
> 81 88.000 . 
2.81 88.000 

281 88.COO0 


Gold 
London 

248s 

248s 


London 
77d 
Tid 

248s 


248s 
248s 


Tid 
77d 
Tid 


88.000c.; Sterling Exchange 281.000« 


London silver qu ctatic 
yunce, basis 999 fine 


London gold q 


. sotations are 
basis 1000 fine 


Sterling quotations represent 
ket the enoon 


the demar 





United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less 4 of 1 percent 


Actual prgmnent by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore o 
— = 1 is at 98.75 percent of the price 

quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34. 9125 per ounce 


London Standard Tin 

Standard tin on the London Metal Ex- 
change, first session, per long ton 

Standard Tin 
Spot 3-Mo 
£961 + 66 
£962 £968 
£962 £967 
£960', £965' 
£959", £963 


March 
March i 
March 
April 1 
April 2 


Tin 99% 

Quotations on 99% tin (tin content), 
York, were nominally as follows 

March 27th. $1.20',: 28th. $1.20', 
$1.20',; Bist, $1.20'5: Apri 
$1.20", 


New 


29th 
Ist, $1.20',: 2d 
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Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange rates on the Mexi- 
can peso and the Canadian dollar: 
Mexico (silver peso) 11.58¢ 
Canada (dollar) (a) $1.01% 

(a) Selling basis, N.Y. 


Official London Prices 


The following delivered quotations 
have been fixed by the British Minis- 
try of Metals for the United Kingdom: 
Per Long Ton 
c & s 
Electrolytic, high conductivity. 231 0 
Fire refined, high conductivity. .231 0 
Fire refined, high grade 230 10 
Fire refined. min. 997 percent. .230 0 
Fire refined, min. 99.2 percent. 229 10 


Lead 


Soft, foreign duty pad 
Soft, Empire 
English, refined 


Zine: 


Copper: (a) 


Prime Wesson and 
Refined and electrolytic. 
Minimum 99.99 percent... 

a) Effective Apri! 1 





& 


Lead-Base Scrap, 1947 to 


1951 


Receipts, production and consumption of lead-base scrap for the years 1947 to 1951, 
inclusive, in tons, according to the Bureau of Mines 


Receipts of battery-lead plates 

Receipts of all lead-base scrap 

Receipts of Uin-base scrap 

Consumption of battery-lead pilates 

Consumption of all lead-base scrap 

Consumption of tin-base scrap 

Production of secondary pig. bar or ingot 
metals 

Production of fabricated products 

Production of pig, bar or ingot containing 
more than 50% primary metal 

Total “output” of secondary lead industry 
(includes some primary metal) 

Estimated recoverable metal content of 
scrap consumed 

Net secondary meta! recovered from 
purchased lead-base and tin-base scrap 

Secondary metal recovered at plants produc. 
ing mostly primary lead-base products 

Primary metals consumed in conjunction 
with lead and tin scrap 


625 B02 
410,772 
664.756 


417,355 


589.319 


514,428 


513.814 


17 1948 ise 1950 a) 1951 
Ins 460 182,760 291,718 328 411,137 
647 B41 503,903 545 566, 653.654 
6.324 6 .0m2 4,701 5.216 6.384 
374,272 307 B70 322,063 422,032 
634 330 523,592 540,745 669.981 
6.595 5.651 4691 5,337 6.477 


427 204 $41,822 
88.454 72.834 


407,765 
102,781 


471,607 


96.284 92.016 


75,680 65.201 61,548 60,695 54.019 


580,979 476.204 571.241 617 642 


504,621 411,170 424,181 519,695 


504 089 411,345 426,172 516,960 


58.379 45,536 45.268 34.789 32,343 


79,168 80,265 66 456 146,970 


(a) Preliminary. 





Steel Rate at 102.1% 


The operating rate of the steel indus- 
try for the week beginning March 31 
was estimated at 102.1% of capacity, 
against 102.6% in the preceding week, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
reports 

The operating rate for the current 
week is equivalent to 2,120,000 tons of 
steel ingots and castings 





: | Executive tees’ 


i 
=? An Ore Importing Firm seeks top man wen i 
Eexperience in trading non-ferrous ore 
wlated 15 ducts and thereug! ‘howe w le Py 
foreigr mmerce, Send detailed resum 
" plies confidential 
P3653, Metal & Mineral Markets 
330 W. 42nd $t., New York 36, N.Y 








wnennenenee 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
AND METALS CORPORATION 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUYERS OF 


All Grades of Copper Bearing Material + 
Light and Heavy Brass ; 
Light Copper 
Heavy Copper & Wire 
Auto Radiators 
Copper Ore 
Matte & Bullion 
Por delivery at Laurel Hill, L. 1, New York 
Fil Paso, Texas and Douglas, Ariz. 





Little Hope for Larger 
Supply of Selenium in 1952 


Little improvement in the supply of 
selenium can be expected during the 
calendar year 1952, members of the 
Selenium Producers Industry Advisory 
Committee told the National Production 
Authority 

Selenium is a byproduct of electrolytic 
copper refining, and its production is 
largely dependent upon the production 
of copper. So long as there continues to 
be little possibility of any considerable 
increase in copper production, no in- 
crease in selenium can be expected 

Committee members were questioned 
by NPA about the feasibility of obtain- 
ing selenium from the refining of lead 
und zinc. They said these ores contain 
some selenium, but the consensus was 
that these ores could not at this time be 
considered as feasible sources 

Sufficient processing capacity is avail- 
able for handling all selenium coming 
refining, the 
said, and production of all grades of fin- 
ished selenium — high purity, 
cial, and ferro could be 
They also said that efforts were being 


from copper Committee 
commer - 
increased 


made to overcome losses in the process- 
ing of selenium 

Selenium was placed under control by 
NPA Order M-91 on December 10, 1951, 
with allocations based on the base period 
of the first six months of 1950 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Mo., March 29, 1952 
Blende 


Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) $135.00 
Flotation, 60% Ee 135.00 
Coarse and Rotation ® 80% om teed 
e 


Smeliters’' Copper Scrap Prices 

Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 19ic.; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 17%c.; Light 
copper, 164c.; refinery brass, 17ic. 

- 
Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
or equivalent freight points, for whole- 
sale quantities, in cents per Ib. 

No. 1 copper wire 189@193 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 173@173 
Light copper .. 16@164 
No. 1 composition 183@188 
Composition turnings 173@172 
Cocks and faucets 164@163 
Light brass 98@10 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 138@14 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 1323@143 
Auto radiators, unsweated. . 144@15 

i 16@168 


15@1538 
1548@16 
178@18 

74@8 


Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass . 

New soft brass clips. 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum pistons, clean 78@8 
Aluminum crankcases 7i@8 
Aluminum clips, new soft. 103 
Sheet aluminum, old clean ~ 
Duralumin clips, new .. 8 
Aluminum turnings, clean 5 
Zine die cast, mixed 64@7 
Zine die cast, new 83@9i 
Old zinc 10@103 
New zinc clips 1338@134 
Soft or hard lead 154@16 
Battery plates 91@9? 
Babbitt mixed 17@173 
Linotype or stereotype 74@18 
Electrotype 16@164 
Solder joints close cut 21@23 
Block tin pipe 1.05@1.10 
No, 1 pewter 75@80 
Autobearing babbitt . 60:@62 
Monel clips, new 28@30 
Mone! sheet, clean 28@30 
Monel turnings .. 25@27 
Nickel clips, new 35@38 
Nicke! anodes, cast. 35@38 





Irvington Smelting 





& Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
Irvington, New Jersey 


Lehigh Valley R.R. connection 











We Buy Crude Platinum 


E ARE always in the market 

for native crude platinum, plati- 
num and gold concentrates, gold dust 
and scrap precious metal. We pay for 
all the platinum metals and gold con- 
tained in such material. 


BAKER & CO., 
113 Astor Street, Newark 5, N.J 


INC. 
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UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





* 


Producers Og GOLD, SILVER, LEAD, ZINC, 


CADMIUM, ANTIMONIAL LEAD, ARSENIC AND TELLURIUM 





* 


METAL SALES OFFICE - 57 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EXPLORATION OFFICES: For ote ond ech 
properties: 75 Federal Street, Boston, Moss; 57 William Sirest, New 
York, N. Y., Newhouse Building, Salt Loke City, Utah; Pairbonks, Alaska, 





OPERATING OFFICES: Newhouse Building, 
Selt take City, Uteh; Foirbonks, Alaska; 
Nome Alasta. 











High Purity ingots and ingot Bars 

From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. 

Fire refining these ores gives the quality product— 

P.D.M. Fire Refined Copper—for use in brass mills 
and foundries in making high grade products. 

Typical Analysis 

99.93% 

0005 

.0C03 


000! 
0068 


PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION paeaecemes 


40 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N.Y. in Copper 
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